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In  Memoriam 

We  Americans  are  proud  that  China  should  have  known  Evans 
Fordyce  Carlson  and  Joseph  W.  Stilwell.  They  were  ambassadors 
of  good  will  who  demonstrated  to  the  Chinese  the  American  tra- 
dition of  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  Both  these  men  believed 
greatly  in  their  own  country  and  its  future,  and  because  they  re- 
spected their  own  people,  they  learned  to  love  and  respect  the 
people  of  China  and  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  have  the  right  to 
establish  in  their  own  way  the  form  of  government  best  suited  to 
their  needs.  Because  they  admired  integrity  and  courage,  over  the 
long  troubled  years  in  China  they  both  conceived  profound  respect 
for  Madame  Sun  Yat-sen  and  her  untiring  efforts  to  champion  the 
rights  of  her  people  and  to  bring  them  relief  through  her  organiza- 
tion, the  China  Welfare  Fund. 


March,  1948 


Nym  Wales 


Madame  Sun  Reports 

The  Story  of  the  Chino  Welfore  Fund 


Purposes  of  the  China  Welfare  Fund 

The  year  1948  marks  a decade  since  the  beginning  of  the  China 
Welfare  Fund  (originally  the  China  Defence  League).  Through- 
out that  period,  the  Fund  has  served  the  people  of  China  without 
discrimination.  Now  entering  its  eleventh  year  under  the  continu- 
ous leadership  of  Madame  Sun  Yat-Sen,  it  plans  further  expansion 
of  its  welfare  projects  to  meet  new  needs  and  conditions. 

The  functions  of  the  China  Welfare  Fund  since  its  first  days 
have  been: 

INFORMATION  to  people  both  at  home  and  abroad  on 
China’s  needs. 

COLLECTION  of  funds  and  supphes  in  China  and  in 
other  countries  to  be  used  in  behalf  of  China  Welfare 
Fund  projects  and  other  projects  worthy  of  aid. 

DISTRIBUTION  of  funds  and  supplies  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  donors. 

COORDINATION  and  cooperation  with  the  efforts  of 
other  agencies  so  that  needs  can  be  covered  as  fully  as 
possible  with  combined  funds,  supplies  and  personnel 

INITIATION  of  new  projects  as  needs  dictate  and  funds 
become  available. 

REPORTING  on  the  manner  in  which  funds  are  ex- 
pended and  materials  used,  the  progress  of  projects,  the 
ways  in  which  they  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
China,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  further  development. 
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“The  contribution  of  Madame 
Sun  Yat-sen  to  her  country  is, 
above  all,  one  of  example.  She 
manifests  qualities  China  needs 
in  great  measure:  integrity, 
selflessness,  incorruptibility, 
courage,  and  compassion.  She 
represents  the  best  qualities  of 
character  and  the  highest  hopes 
of  the  Chinese  people.” 

John  Hersey 

author  of  Into  the  Valley 
and  A Bell  for  Adano 


A Personal  Letter  from  Madame  Sun  Yat-sen 

DEAR  FRIENDS; 

This  is  the  fourth  report  we  are  making  from  China,  bringing 
you  up-to-date  on  the  activities  of  the  China  Welfare  Fund. 

The  last  time  such  a book  was  published,  in  1943,  we  were 
known  as  the  China  Defence  League.  Since  that  time  the  Anti- 
Japanese  War  has  ended  and  we  have  had  to  broaden  our  per- 
spective, aim  at  new  objectives  and  take  on  many  strenuous  ac- 
tivities to  meet  heartbreaking  demands  for  help.  Your  generous 
aid  in  the  past  has  not  only  kept  us  going,  but  has  inspired  us  to 
cultivate  resources  in  China  itself.  For  this,  please  accept  our 
deepfelt  thanks.  Now  we  wish  to  appeal  for  your  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Chinese  people’s  struggle. 

The  new  emphasis  of  our  program  is  to  give  the  people  a 
chance  to  live  and  build.  For  many  of  them  this  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity they  have  ever  had.  Providing  this  chance  to  live  and  build 
is  the  logical  basis  for  a welfare  program.  China’s  needs  are  cen- 
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tered  about  rehabilitation,  reconstruction  and  forging  for  the 
future.  However,  it  is  a job  which  must  be  accomplished  in  the 
face  of  mounting  difficulties. 

This  is  a crucial  period  for  China,  and  in  fact,  for  the  whole 
world.  All  of  us  are  on  the  threshold  of  being  able  to  live  like 
human  beings  with  one  another.  This  much-sought  condition  is 
certainly  the  demand  of  common  men  and  women  all  over  the 
earth.  Yet,  there  are  those  who  would  slam  the  door  in  our  faces, 
cutting  off  decency,  democracy  and  livelihood.  They  would  sub- 
stitute or  support  the  very  things  against  which  the  allies  have 
but  so  recently  finished  fighting — fascist  tactics,  political  and 
economic  slavery.  This  group  must  be  shown  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  all  nations  will  not  be  denied  in  their  quest  for  peace  and 
unity. 

One  way  to  make  clear  that  you  want  the  people  to  win  is  by 
joining  their  efforts.  Your  interest  in  their  fight  must  be  continued. 
Your  contributions  must  be  maintained  for  those  projects  which 
have  their  starting  point  in  the  cause  of  the  people  and  whose 
effects  actually  reach  down  to  them. 

To  assure  our  supporters  and  ourselves  that  the  China  Welfare 
Fund  has  always  operated  at  this  proper  level,  we  have  for  years 
been  the  exponent  of  “Help  the  People  to  Help  Themselves.” 
With  the  exception  of  a few  emergency  activities,  we  believe  in 
getting  to  the  base  of  things.  In  relief  terms  this  means  origi- 
nating and  sustaining  projects  which  work  to  support  themselves. 
This  is  our  guiding  principle. 

The  China  Welfare  Fund  has  one  other  yardstick  by  which  it 
functions:  “Aid  Without  Discrimination.”  There  is  no  section  of 
China  which  does  not  need  outside  support.  The  years  of  conflict 
have  taken  their  toll.  Therefore,  we  act  upon  the  precept  that 
where  help  is  needed,  where  the  people  are  helping  themselves, 
that  is  where  the  help  will  be  sent.  No  part  of  the  land  is  excluded, 
and  we  object  to  and  fight  against  obstruction  of  relief  and  re- 
habilitation for  political  reasons.  Our  projects  extend  to  people  in 
every  corner  of  China  no  matter  how  they  reason  or  where  they 
reside.  Of  this  record  we  are  proud. 

Friends,  your  continued  backing  for  such  a program  and  prin- 
ciples is  sought  because  it  is  still  sorely  needed.  We  require  your 
aid  once  again  so  that  the  Chinese  people  can  freely  dedicate 
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their  lives  to  make  themselves  responsible  citizens  of  this  modern 
world.  It  is  an  obligation  all  of  us  have.  Help  us  in  our  task,  and 
you  help  yourselves. 

With  greetings, 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


“The  wisest  person  I met  in  the  Orient  was  Madame 
Soong  Ching  Ling,  the  gentle,  soft-spoken  widow  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen,  China’s  first  President.  Last  July  in  her  appeal  to  the 
American  people  to  withdraw  their  armed  forces  from  China 
Madame  Sun  said:  ‘Every  person  with  human  feeling  must 
speak  out.  The  present  crisis  is  not  a question  of  who  wins, 
the  Kuomintang  or  the  Communists.  It  is  a question  of  the 
Chinese  people,  their  unity,  and  livelihood.  It  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  balancing  armies  or  bargaining  for  this  city  and  that 
territory.  Not  party  rights,  but  human  rights,  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance.’ 

“Millions  of  Chinese  who  are  not  Kuomintang,  not  Com- 
munist, realize  as  Madame  Sun  does,  that  only  by  the  mighti- 
est collective  effort  of  all  its  people  will  China  ever  rise  from 
its  bed  of  anguish.” 


Richard  E.  Lauterbach 

in  his  book  “Danger  from  the  East’ 
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Stretcher-bearers,  after  a journey  of  many  miles,  reach  the  gate  of  the 
Central  International  Peace  Hospital  for  the  Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia  Border 
Region.  The  hospital,  housed  in  loess  caves,  looms  in  the  background.  Here 
the  patient  will  receive  free  medical  care. 


1.  Th@  International  Peace  Hospitals 


A Health  Pattern  for  the  Far  East 

Extraordinary  in  concept  and  heroic  in  their  development,  the 
International  Peace  Hospitals  of  North  China  are  bringing  medi- 
cine to  the  people  of  eleven  provinces  in  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able pioneer  mass  health  projects  in  modem,  history. 

Not  a single  month  in  the  ten  years  during  which  these  hos- 
pitals have  existed  has  been  free  of  war,  pestilence,  famine  and 
flood.  For  most  of  the  time  the  IPH  network  has  been  physically 
isolated  by  a tight  blockade,  through  which  supplies  could  only 
trickle,  and  only  the  most  fragmentary  contact  could  be  main- 
tained with  medical  advances  elsewhere.  Yet  it  has  grown,  de- 
spite these  diifficulties,  into  a system  of  eight  central  and  42 
branch  hospitals,  accommodating  11,800  bed  patients  and  staffing 
scores  of  mobile  medical  field  units  which  serve  the  surrounding 
countryside.  This  has  occurred  in  one  of  the  earth’s  technologi- 
cally primitive  areas,  which  had  no  health  service  to  speak  of 
even  in  the  quiet  pre-war  period. 

The  International  Peace  Hospitals  are  not  housed  in  modem 
buildings  or  stocked  with  shining  instruments.  Some  of  them  are 
located  in  caves  dug  into  the  soft  loess  soil  of  North  China’s  hills, 
tier  upon  tier.  Here  peasants  with  litters  bring  their  sick  and 
wounded  up  steep,  rough  dirt  paths  into  the  arched,  whitewashed 
rooms  of  the  cave  wards. 

Other  units  have  no  specially-built  homes  at  all.  Their  medical, 
surgical,  obstetrical  and  other  departments  are  scattered  through 
villages  over  several  miles.  Their  wards  are  mud  and  thatch  huts 
whose  interiors  have  been  swept,  whitewashed  and  disinfected. 
Their  doctors  make  daily  visits  traveling  by  foot  or  on  muleback, 
with  drugs  and  equipment  carried  in  saddle-bags  or  on  separate 
pack  animals. 
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No  hospital  location  is  permanent.  Mobility  is  one  of  the  facts 
of  IPH  life.  Born  during  the  Sino-Japanese  war,  all  units  were  set 
up  in  the  knowledge  that  they  would  have  to  move  rapidly  when 
enemy  ground  attack  came  too  near,  or  when  hostile  aircraft 
spotted  their  whereabouts.  Now,  with  civil  war  in  China,  the 
same  necessity  continues  and  previous  experience  stands  the 
hospitals  in  good  stead." 

What  instruments  these  hospitals  possess  are  few  and  precious. 
They  have  been  carried  thousands  of  miles  by  air  and  truck  and 
on  the  backs  of  animals  and  human  beings,  or  locally  made  with 
the  crude  materials  and  facilities  available.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
a main  hospital  to  have  no  X-ray  equipment,  or  for  a branch  to 
lack  even  a single  stethoscope. 

The  mobile  units  too  have  no  “luxuries”  such  as  motor  ambu- 
lances. Bicycles,  horses  and  carts  transport  their  medical  and 
public  health  workers  over  long  distances.  In  village  after  village, 
they  examine  the  walking  sick  in  the  public  square  and  treat  the 
bedridden  in  their  own  homes. 

Dr.  Berislav  Borcic,  UNRRA’s  Health  Division  Director  in 
China  in  1945-46  and  later  China  Director  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  said  that  the  International  Peace  Hospitals  have 
“established  sound  medical  practices  . . . and  are  formulating  a 
pattern  for  the  practice  of  public  health  medicine  all  over  the 
Far  East.” 

The  Beginnings 

The  first  IPH  was  established  in  1938  by  the  well-known 
Canadian  chest  surgeon,  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Bethune,  who  vol- 
unteered to  work  with  the  guerrilla  forces  of  China  after  similar 
service  in  Republican  Spain.  Responsible  more  than  any  other 
man  for  the  present  procedures  of  the  International  Peace  Hos- 
pitals, Dr.  Bethune  believed  that  these  methods,  developed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Chinese  Eighth  Route  Army’s  warfare 
between  Japanese  lines,  could  also  serve  as  a base  for  widespread 
medical  aid  to  the  people  in  time  of  peace. 

That  doctors  must  go  to  their  patients,  not  wait  for  patients  to 
come  to  them,  was  Bethune’s  first  principle.  With  his  small  surgi- 
cal unit,  provided  by  American  and  Canadian  friends,  he  worked 
on  the  battlefields  or  in  hastily  established  treatment  stations  near 

° For  location  of  hospitals  at  time  of  writing,  see  map  on  page  4. 
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the  lines.  He  reported  an  example  of  the  eflBcacy  of  this  practice 
by  comparing  the  cases  of  two  men  who  had  suffered  identical 
multiple  intestinal  wounds  by  rifle  bullet: 

“The  first  was  operated  on  18  hours  after  being  wounded,  the 
second  eight  hours  after.  The  first  case  died  the  following  day, 
but  the  second  made  an  uneventful  recovery  in  spite  of  being 
transported  20  miles  every  night  for  the  following  week  on  a 
rough  stretcher.” 

Dr.  Bethune  died  in  1939,  of  septicemia  contracted  while  oper- 
ating on  an  infected  wound  without  gloves—none  were  to  be  had. 
He  never  had  a chance  to  test  personally  his  belief  that  mobile 
medicine  would  be  as  important  to  civilian  public  health  in  post- 
war China  as  it  had  been  to  the  guerrilla  armies  of  anti- Japanese 
resistance.  But  he  succeeded,  during  his  two  years  of  heroic  labor, 
in  systematically  training  scores  of  young  Chinese  in  his  basic 
techniques  and  beliefs. 


From  the  courtyard  of  an  International  Peace  Hospital,  doctors  enter  surgi- 
cal wards  built  into  the  mountain  side.  Though  woefully  short  of  modern 
supplies  and  equipment,  they  improvise  brilliantly  and  maintain  high 
standards  of  asepsis  and  cleanliness. 
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They  learned  Bethune’s  philosophy,  and  the  International 
Peace  Hospitals  have  practiced  it  ever  since.  He  taught  that,  in 
countries  such  as  China,  with  its  vast  stretches  of  territory,  its 
woefully  inadequate  transportation  and  its  tiny  handful  of  doctors 
who  find  in  general  a skepticism  of  modern  medicine,  doctors 
themselves  must  go  out  to  the  sick.  They  inherited  also  his  stress 
on  preventive  medicine,  on  giving  health  education  to  the  people 
of  the  remotest  villages  and  towns. 

Until  China  establishes  modem  national  and  local  public  health 
services,  such  “guerrilla”  methods  will  continue  to  be  the  best 
way  of  reaching  the  most  people  with  the  greatest  effect.  This 
belief  is  the  foundation  stone  on  which  the  IPH  network,  with 
its  mobile  units,  has  been  built. 

Community  Health  Centers 

Today’s  International  Peace  Hospitals  are  not  only  medical 
headquarters  for  their  areas  but  also  training  centers  for  doctors, 
nurses,  medical  technicians  and  aides.*  Thus  they  are  able  to 
coordinate  rationally  all  the  essential  aspects  of  a complete  public 
health  program:  preventive  and  curative  medicine  and  health 
education.  In  the  United  States  and  other  scientifically  advanced 
countries,  preventive  and  curative  medicine  are  still  artificially 
separated.  The  IPHs,  taught  by  hard-won  experience  and  the 
necessity  of  maximum  conservation  of  resources,  have  welded  the 
two  into  a simple  and  comprehensive  whole. 

Working  closely  with  the  International  Peace  Hospitals  in  each 
region  is  the  Public  Health  Department,  which  carries  on  anti- 
epidemic activities  and  prepares  hygiene  texts  for  schools  and 
public  distribution.  Cooperative  drug  factories  in  each  area  are 
also  linked  with  the  hospitals. 

Visit  to  an  IPH 

A typical  IPH  has  been  described  by  Major  Melvin  A.  Casberg, 
U.S.  Army  medical  officer,  who  visited  the  Bethune  Memorial 
unit  located  in  Yenan.  This  hospital  had  to  be  decentralized  and 
moved  into  the  North  Shensi  mountains  after  Yenan  was  captured 
by  Government  forces  in  1947. 

Four  rows  of  caves  one  above  the  other  in  a hill-face.  Major 
Casberg  reported,  housed  a laboratory,  a pharmacy  and  six  serv- 

“ See  section  on  Bethune  Medical  Schools. 
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Many  thousands  of  the  walking  sick  are  treated  daily  in  the  eight  Interna- 
tional Peace  Hospitals  with  their  42  branches.  From  these  centers,  many 
mobile  units  carry  basic  ideas  of  hygiene,  preventive  medicine  and  maternal 
and  child  health  to  the  villages. 

ices  with  their  separate  wards:  surgical,  medical,  infectious  dis- 
eases, obstetrical-gynecological,  pediatric  and  outpatient.  Oper- 
ating rooms  were  in  a stone  building  on  level  ground  below  the 
wards. 

“Narrow  paths  connect  one  tier  of  caves  with  another,  and 
stretcher-bearers,  who  have  never  known  the  convenience  of  ele- 
vators, clamber  like  mountain  goats  up  the  face  of  the  loess  cliffs. 

. . . The  floors  are  of  hard-packed  earth,  sometimes  covered  with 
flat  stones,  and  walls  are  plastered  with  a whitewash-cement  mix- 
ture.” In  spite  of  winter  temperatures  reaching  20  degrees  below 
freezing.  Major  Casberg  “found  the  caves  surprisingly  comfort- 
able . . . Coal  fires  are  built  in  an  oven-like  arrangement  below 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  heat  is  carried  below  the  floor  of 
the  room  by  a brick-lined  flue.” 

Chief  medical  problems,  the  major  reported,  were  tuberculosis, 
influenza,  gastro-intestinal  diseases,  malaria,  relapsing  fever,  kala- 
azar;  whooping  cough,  pneumonia,  typhoid,  typhus  and  bacillary 
dysentery.  “One  can  readily  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  treating 
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these  diseases  when  such  items  as  sulfonamides,  neostibosan,  ar- 
senicals  for  intravenous  use  and  typhoid  and  vaccines  are  not 
available!”  he  said. 

“Bandages,  towels,  gauze  and  other  cloth  articles  used  in  the 
hospital  are  homemade.  . . . Throughout  the  day  in  various  cor- 
ners of  the  hospital  grounds  one  may  see  individuals  spinning  on 
homemade  spinning  wheels  and  making  thread  from  locally 
grown  cotton.  The  instruments  used  for  surgery  are  barely  ade- 
quate and  for  the  most  part  past  the  age  of  usefulness. 

“Daily  ward  rounds  are  held  throughout  the  hospital,  with 
weekly  staff  conferences.  Charts  are  kept  in  orthodox  fashion  with 
history  sheets,  nursing  and  temperature  charts,  drug  order  and 
laboratory  sheets,  all  printed  locally  on  paper  locally  made.” 

The  major  wrote  that  each  ward  contained  six  beds,  except  in 
the  pediatrics  department,  where  “due  to  shortage  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel, the  preponderance  of  breast  feeding  and  local  customs, 
beds  beside  the  cribs  are  furnished  the  mothers  of  the  patients.” 

Describing  the  Bethune  Hospitals  as  a “community  in  itself,” 
Major  Casberg  reported:  “Every  family  (even  the  patients  who 
are  able  to  work ) has  a small  vegetable  garden  with  corn,  toma- 
toes, potatoes,  peppers,  beans,  melons,  cucumbers  and  tobacco 
growing  luxuriantly.” 

UNRRA  workers  who  visited  the  Central  Shantung  provincial 
hospital  found  another  type  of  IPH,  this  one  scattered  through 
the  village  in  several  small  one-story  houses  formerly  used  as 
quarters  of  the  Japanese  puppet  police.  The  hospital  included  a 
simple  laboratory,  a library,  a small  operating  room,  a pharmacy 
and  an  outpatient  clinic,  with  patients  requiring  bed  care  kept  at 
home  or  housed  in  nearby  inns. 

This  hospital  had  been  evacuated  in  two  days  to  a village  about 
40  miles  from  its  original  location.  Local  countryfolk  moved  the 
patients  and  over  1,000  animals  were  used  to  carry  the  equipment 
and  supplies. 

M.  Ditmanson,  UNRRA  medical  supply  officer,  visited  the 
Second  IPH  in  Shansi,  which  is  similar  to  the  Shantung  unit.  He 
said,  “It  was  a surprise  to  find  a hospital  of  such  size  in  this  remote 
village.  The  institution  is  well  organized  and  a cooperative, 
progressive  spirit  seems  to  prevail.  With  average  accommodation 
for  260  patients,  an  additional  100  Can  be  cared  for  if  necessary — 
the  chief  handicap  being  an  inadequate  supply  of  drugs  . . . 
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Where  necessary  equipment  was  lacking,  an  eflfort  had  been  made 
to  supply  it  from  local  materials.  Tables,  cabinets,  sterilizers,  op- 
erating and  delivery  tables  had  been  improvised.” 

Jack  Dodds  and  Dr.  Peter  Early,  members  of  a Friends  Service 
Unit  medical  team  flown  into  Yenan  just  before  the  city  fell  to 
the  Nationalist  Government  in  March,  1947,  told  how  the  Bethune 
Hospital  was  evacuated.  Two  weeks  after  it  had  been  established 
in  a village  35  miles  north  of  Yenan,  following  a precarious  trip 
by  night  over  rough  roads,  the  hospital  was  ordered  to  move  once 
more.  Shortly  after  arrival  at  the  second  site,  another  order  came 
through: 

“All  moving  tonight;  take  only  what  you  can  carry  on  your 
backs!” 

This  was  the  third  of  ten  moves  which  the  team  and  its  IPH 
unit  of  a few  Chinese  nurses  and  100  patients — a part  of  the 
dispersed  hospital  —made  before  settling  down  in  its  present  un- 
disclosed location.  There,  they  reported,  care  was  expanded  to 
include  250  patients.  Other  IPH  units  in  the  area  accommodate 
approximately  1,500  cases. 

Following  another  precept  of  Dr.  Bethune,  that  “the  education 
of  doctors  and  nurses  is  the  main  task  of  any  foreign  unit,”  the 
FSU  team  gives  lectures  on  surgery,  anatomy  and  nursing,  and 
teaches  locally  trained  Chinese  doctors  by  example. 

“Our  team  has  probably  the  most  modern  medical  books  and 
the  two  most  proficient  and  recently  trained  doctors  in  this  re- 
gion,” says  the  report.  “For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  because  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Border  Region  system  of  education  to 
learn  as  you  go,  we  became  a teaching  and  advisory  unit.” 

The  FSU  report  on  medical  work  in  the  border  regions  makes 
some  interesting  observations  which  apply  equally  to  the  IPHs: 
“The  chief  drawbacks  in  the  medical  program  are  a lack  of  medi- 
cal supplies  to  cover  all  the  work  that  they  are  capable  of  doing, 
and  a lack  of  equipment  for  training  which  limits  the  amount  of 
practical  experience  students  can  get.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  tremendous  progress  has  been  made  in  medicine  in  this 
backward  area.  Many  would  never  have  attempted  or  dared  to 
begin  with  the  few  facilities  that  the  Chinese  Communists  started 
out  with.  People  going  into  this  region  . . . will  find  a warm- 
hearted, friendly  people  who  have  a genuine  concern  to  lift  them- 
selves up  by  their  own  bootstraps  and  help  others.” 
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An  Effort  of  Many  Nations 

The  word  “International”  in  the  name  of  the  Peaee  Hospitals 
is  no  aceident  or  flourish.  They  were  established,  and  have  been 
helped  all  through  their  existence,  by  friends  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple abroad.  Men  and  women  from  many  lands  have  come  to  help 
them.  Three  such  volunteers — Dr.  Bethune  in  1939,  Dr.  Dwarka- 
nath  Kotnis  of  India  in  1942,  and  Dr.  Tilson  L.  Harrison  of  Can- 
ada in  1947 — have  died  in  their  service. 

Dr.  George  Hatem,  an  American  known  throughout  the  region 
by  his  Chinese  name  of  Ma  Hai-teh,  has  been  with  the  IPH  since 
it  began  and  still  works  there.  Dr.  Richard  Frey  of  Austria  slipped 
through  the  Japanese  lines  from  occupied  Tientsin  in  1942  and 
has  since  distinguished  himself  in  teaching,  scientiflc  research, 
and  frontline  service.  Other  non-Chinese  associated  with  the  hos- 
pitals have  been  Drs.  Atal,  Basu,  Cholkar  and  Mukerjee  of  India, 
a German  anti-Fascist  Dr.  Hans  Mueller,  Dr.  F.  Rosenthal  of 
Vienna  and  Dr.  Andrew  Orlov,  a Russian.  Dr.  Ichiro  Yamada,  a war 
prisoner  taken  from  the  Japanese  army,  volunteered  and  worked 
in  the  Shansi  IPH  for  several  years. 

Most  recent  of  the  foreigners  to  visit  and  aid  the  hospitals  have 
been  UNRRA  personnel,  many  of  whose  observations  have  been 
recorded  in  this  report.  Their  impressions  may  perhaps  be  sum- 
marized by  the  following  statement  of  Dr.  Borcic: 

“These  institutions  have  a record  of  service  unparalleled  in 
every  respect.  They  operated  during  the  war  at  great  risk  to 
personnel  and  equipment,  yet  established  sound  medical  proce- 
dures and  led  a far-reaching,  basic  medical  education  movement 
for  the  masses  of  the  people.  . . . The  policies  of  non-discrimina- 
tory  treatment  for  the  poor  and  those  who  can  afford  alike,  the 
high  standards  of  record-keeping,  the  proficiency  of  training 
given  physicians,  nurses,  technicians  and  aides — all  lead  to  the 
development  of  a medical  program  that  is  intended  for  the  people 
and  which  actually  gets  to  them.  I can  attest  to  this  personally, 
and  the  evidence  compiled  by  my  many  UNRRA  contemporaries 
in  the  field,  as  well  as  other  visiting  medical  experts,  justifies  my 
appraisal.” 

Yet  despite  such  reports,  and  despite  the  honest  efforts  of 
UNRRA  personnel  to  get  assistance  to  the  IPHs,  UNRRA’s  inter- 
national commitment  to  aid  all  war-devastated  areas  regardless 
of  politics  was  not  honored  in  China. 
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Although  more  than  half  the  population  of  China  affected  by 
World  War  II  operations  (and  therefore  entitled  to  UNRRA  as- 
sistance) lived  in  the  North  China  Liberated  Areas,  the  sections 
of  China  under  the  Central  Government  received  98  per  cent  of 
all  such  assistance.  The  Liberated  Areas  with  their  International 
Peace  Hospitals  received  less  than  two  percent. 

Three  hundred  American  UNRRA  employees  protested  this 
highly  unbalanced  distribution  of  assistance,  but  without  effect. 
This  fact  has  made  it  all  the  more  necessary  for  persons  of  good- 
will to  help  now  with  this  work  which  has  been  left  unassisted  so 
long.  Only  thus  can  the  IPH  system  provide  medical  care  for  the 
huge  population  for  which  its  framework  was  intended. 

Dr.  Leo  Eloesser,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Stanford  University 
and  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Hetzel,  an  Australian  professor  of  Internal 
Medicine,  underscored  this  necessity  in  a report  which  they  made 
to  UNRRA  after  visiting  eight  hospitals  in  Kalgan,  Yenan,  Hsuan 
Hwa  and  Hsia  Hua  Yuan: 


The  operating  theatre  of  an  International  Peace  Hospital  in  northern  Shensi, 
this  unpretentious  brick  structure  is  a historic  building,  truly  international 
in  scope.  Surgeons  from  North  America,  Europe  and  India,  coming  here  to 
work  and  teach,  have  exerted  a profound  influence. 
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“We  feel  that  in  spite  of  a great  dearth  of  supplies  and  struggle 
against  almost  insuperable  obstacles,  the  work  done  in  these  in- 
stitutions is  above  the  average  . . . that  we  have  seen  in  China, 
even  in  the  larger  cities  and  medical  centers.  The  extraordinary 
energy  and  spirit  shown  by  their  staffs  deserve  all  possible  sup- 
port, and  they  should  be  supplied  with  personnel  and  materials 
necessary  for  their  improvement. 

“They  have  produced,  and  do  not  need  supplied,  an  intense 
zeal  for  work,  for  cooperation,  and  for  improvement.  They  have 
a readiness  to  carry  out  and  put  into  practice  any  feasible  sug- 
gestions. They  have  energy,  youth,  and  a spirit  of  efficiency  that 
we  have  rarely  seen  elsewhere.” 


2.  Bethune  Medical  Schools 

Medical  Education  in  the  Liberoted  Areas 

“You  must  look  upon  each  patient  as  your  brother,  as  your  father.  Be 
cause,  truthfully  speaking,  they  are  somewhat  dearer  and  more  intimate 
than  brothers  or  fathers  They  are  your  comrades.  In  the  midst  of  every 
event,  you  must  consider  them  first.  If  you  do  not  consider  them  as  important 
as  yourself,  then  you  are  not  suited  to  do  the  work  of  medicine.” 

— Norman  Bethune,  in  a speech  at  the  opening  of  the  International  Peace 
Hospital,  August  15,  1938. 

These  words  of  Dr.  Bethune  are  a key  to  the  aims  not  only  of 
the  medical  college  that  now  bears  his  name,  but  of  all  the  other 
medical  colleges  in  the  IPH  network  in  the  North  China  Lib- 
erated Areas.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  work,  Dr.  Bethune 
recognized  the  importance  of  training  personnel.  He  recognized 
that  not  one  good  doctor  but  many,  not  a few  trained  nurses  but 
thousands  were  needed.  After  hours  devoted  to  surgery  and  dur- 
ing extensive  trips  to  the  front.  Dr.  Bethune  found  time  to  teach 
students,  work  out  curricula,  and  write  two  complete  texts  on 
surgery  and  other  aspects  of  medicine  in  the  light  of  conditions 
in  the  guerrilla  areas. 
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Interns  report  for  on  assignment  at  China  Medical  University  in  Yenan. 
Practice  and  precept  are  closely  integrated  in  the  medical  education  of  the 
Border  Regions.  Since  guerrilla  days,  many  thousands  of  doctors  and  other 
medical  personnel  have  been  trained. 

Since  1938,  six  Bethune  Medical  Schools  have  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  International  Peace  Hospitals.  In  addition 
to  the  schools,  there  are  numerous  short  term  training  courses 
given  by  the  staff  of  the  IPHs  for  first-aid  workers,  sanitation 
workers,  nurses,  midwives,  natural  herb  doctors  and  other  medi- 
cal personnel. 

Although  these  teaching  units  have  been  forced  by  continuous 
wartime  conditions  to  change  their  locations  they  have  continued 
to  maintain  both  their  training  functions  and  the  integrity  of  their 
medical  institutions. 

The  history  of  the  Bethune  Medical  School  of  the  Shansi- 
Chahar-Hopei  Liberated  Area  shows  something  of  this  accom- 
plishment. It  was  here  in  1938  that  Dr.  Bethune  established  the 
first  model  hospital  and  started  the  training  of  medical  personnel. 
The  medical  school  was  formally  established  in  1939. 

The  first  class  had  131  students  and  only  four  teachers.  The 
curriculum  was  divided  into  three  semesters,  one  each  for  mili- 
tary medicine,  pharmacy  and  nursing. 
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“Although  the  school  was  extremely  crude,  the  spirit  of  the 
teachers  and  students  was  unusually  high,”  states  one  of  the  Chi- 
nese doctors.  Despite  having  to  move  several  times  because  of 
enemy  attacks  the  school  increased  in  size  and  improved  its 
teaching. 

Describing  this  period,  one  student  wrote:  “If  the  enemv  came, 
we  simply  slung  our  packs  on  our  back  and  moved  on.  When  the 
enemy  left,  we  put  down  our  packs,  gathered  together  in  a group 
— and  that  was  the  classroom.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare, our  people  learned  to  carry  on  their  studies  and  discussions, 
and  were  able  to  put  in  26  days  of  classwork  during  a 52-day 
march.” 

After  V-J  Day,  the  school  moved  to  Kalgan.  For  the  first  time  it 
enjoyed  reasonably  good  quarters  and  looked  forward  to  stability 
and  expansion.  Early  in  1946,  UNRRA  doctors  visited  the  school 
and  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise.  Yet  only  a few  months  later, 
the  Central  Government  attacked,  forcing  the  school  to  move 
again,  this  time  into  the  hills  where  training  continues  today. 

In  the  past  seven  years  the  Bethune  School  has  trained  over 
2,000  medical  workers,  including  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  labora- 
tory technicians  and  pharmacists.  It  has  established  branches  in 
eight  other  regions.  Bethune  workers  have  spread  their  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  North  China  Liberated  Areas. 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  Bethune  Medical  School,  located  in 
Central  Hopei,  was  described  by  an  UNRRA  medical  officer  after 
his  visit  there  in  December,  1946.  “The  medical  school  is  housed 
in  a large  compound  and  when  we  arrived  the  students  were  lined 
up  in  the  center  to  greet  us.  We  learned  that  the  school  had  ap- 
proximately 170  students,  divided  into  three  classes;  the  first  of 
one  and  a half  year’s  length  containing  70  students,  and  the  other 
two  of  three  years’  length  with  50  students  each. 

“The  college  completely  supported  the  students.  There  were  no 
tuition  fees  and  all  food,  clothing  and  pocket  money  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Border  Region  Government  through  the  college. 
Courses  were  didactic;  there  were  no  textbooks  available,  so  the 
lectures  were  mimeographed,  bound  in  paper  and  distributed  to 
the  students  who  retained  them  for  reference  books.  When  the 
IPH  had  been  located  in  the  village,  it  had  an  X-ray,  laboratory 
and  supplies,  but  now  these  had  been  evacuated  along  with  the 
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hospital.  The  students  had  nothing  to  work  with,  even  brushes 
and  paper  being  at  a premium  . . . 

“The  lecture  rooms  were  large,  well  ventilated  and  clean,  with 
small  mud  desks — the  boards  covered  in  diagrams  and  charts 
written  in  both  Chinese  and  English.  . . . The  morale  of  the 
students  was  high  and  they  felt  they  were  getting  as  good  an 
education  as  could  be  had  under  the  circumstances.  . . . The 
faculty  was  composed  of  seven  medical  professors  and  one 
teacher  of  English. 

“We  presented  them  with  the  case  of  books  which  we  had 
brought  and  I have  never  seen  more  grateful  recipients  of  any 
gift.  They  pored  over  them  like  starving  people,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  engage  them  in  conversation  once  they  had  received  the 
books.” 

Jack  Dodds,  of  the  Friends  Service  Unit  team  formerly  with  a 
section  of  the  evacuated  Yenan  hospital,  describes  in  a report  the 
practical  nature  of  the  medical  schools: 


While  younger  doctors  look  on,  a physician  in  the  out-patient  clinic  of  the 
Bethune  Medical  School  at  Fuping,  Hopei  province,  examines  a patient’s 
infected  ear.  This  teaching  center  is  named  for  Dr.  Norman  Bethune,  Cana- 
dian surgeon  who  died  at  his  wartime  post  in  China. 
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In  the  hills  of  Northern  Shensi,  close  to  one  of  the  Internationa!  Peace  Hos- 
pitals, these  lecture  halls  and  laboratories  have  been  built  for  the  use  of  a 
medical  university.  Doctors  teach  as  well  as  heal,  for  trained  men  are  all  too 

few. 

“Medical  training  in  the  Border  Regions  is  very  different  from 
that  in  other  parts  of  China  and  in  other  countries.  The  method 
has  its  basis  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  doctors  available  for 
civilian  and  military  work  is  fantastically  low;  and  to  set  up 
medical  colleges  along  western  lines  is  impossible  for  two  reasons 
— lack  of  equipment  and  facilities,  and  the  generally  low  stand- 
ards of  education  in  China  and  lack  of  any  sort  of  scientific  back- 
ground in  this  education. 

“The  Border  Regions  have  endeavored  to  offset  this  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Realizing  that  the  greatest  need  for  medicine  in 
China  is  along  the  lines  of  recognition  and  treatment  of  some  of 
the  most  common  diseases,  they  have  tried  to  meet  this  need— 
not  by  the  training  of  doctors  with  a thorough  background  of 
medicirie,  but  by  training  medical  technicians  in  one,  two  or  three 
year  courses  in  schools  and  hospitals.  These  trainees  are  sent  out 
to  work  among  the  people  to  treat  the  more  common  diseases. 
These  so-called  doctors  are  recalled  at  intervals  and  sent  to  places 
like  the  IPHs  for  refresher  courses,  further  training  and  practical 
work.” 

Although  this  system  of  rapid  education  in  the  more  elementary 
medical  skills  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  produce  as  quickly  as 
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possible  men  and  women  able  to  administer  treatment  to  those 
urgently  in  need  of  it,  the  IPH  medical  schools  are  training  full 
fledged  doctors  as  well. 

Medical  workers  who  have  had  a three-year  medical  course  are 
recalled  from  the  field  to  complete  full-time  courses  for  medical 
degrees,  while  their  places  are  taken  by  three-year  graduates.  In 
turn,  these  men  too  are  recalled,  as  more  workers  are  trained  to 
replace  them. 

As  with  the  IPHs  themselves,  the  medical  schools  have  been 
organized  to  fill  two  specific  needs— -the  immediate  need  of  train- 
ing men  and  women  to  work  in  what  is  essentially  an  emergency 
situation;  and  the  long-range  need  of  producing  capable,  com- 
pletely trained  doctors  and  nurses  who  will  set  the  pattern  for 
future  growth  of  the  International  Peace  Hospitals,  enabhng 
them  to  take  medicine  to  all  the  people  in  need  of  it. 


3.  The  Medical  Factories 

One  of  the  pioneer  achievements  of  the  North  China  Liberated 
Areas  has  been  the  development  of  drug  factories.  Thrown  almost 
entirely  on  their  own  resources  by  the  joint  blockade  of  Central 
Government  and  Japanese  forces,  the  doctors  and  pharmacists  in 
charge  solved  the  problem  of  drugs  and  instruments  in  two  ways. 
First,  they  developed  their  own  production.  Second,  they  utilized 
traditional  Chinese  remedies  and  methods  to  their  fullest  value 
in  terms  of  modern  medicine. 

The  first  factory  was  started  in  1938  in  the  Northwest  region. 
Today  there  are  several  in  various  parts  of  North  China.  Dr.  Rolf 
Becker  of  UNRRA  visited  the  Cooperative  Medicine  Factory  in 
Shantung  province  in  the  summer  of  1946.  He  reported  to 
UNRRA  headquarters: 

“The  factory  occupies  20-odd  houses  in  a village  which  from 
the  outside  looks  like  any  ordinary  Shantung  village  . . . We 
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Artisans  in  the  New  China  Medical  Factory  are  testing  pharmaceutical 
balances.  With  outside  supplies  insufficient,  the  Border  Regions  have  learned 
to  manufacture  equipment  and  drugs,  including  splints,  ether,  alcohol  and 
vaccines.  Surgical  instruments  have  been  made  from  old  iron  rails. 

visited  every  house  in  turn,  finding  in  each  a small  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  a particular  medicine,  all  working  at  top  speed. 
. . . The  stills  were  made  from  glass  tubes  and  flasks  produced  in 
the  factory  itself. 

“In  one  house,  sulfanilamide  was  being  successfully  manufac- 
tured by  primitive  means,  although  production  was  hampered  by 
a lack  of  coal.  Sulphur  sublimate  was  being  produced  from  local 
sulphur  minerals. 

“Other  products  we  saw  in  the  process  of  manufacture  were: 
sodium  chloride,  sodium  bicarbonate;  yatren,  extracted  from  Chi- 
nese herbs;  cafiFein,  extracted  from  tea  leaves;  ephedrin,  the  oldest 
Chinese  medicine  used  by  Westerners,  extracted  from  the  Chi- 
nese plant;  tannic  acid  for  tannalbin  from  white  of  egg;  creosote 
and  other  cough  medicines.  Absorbent  cotton  and  gauze  were 
being  prepared  in  another  house.  We  saw  an  alcohol  plant,  con- 
structed by  factory  workers  from  primitive  materials,  producing 
600  catties  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  daily. 

“In  a big  workshop,  finely  finished  surgical  instruments  were 
being  produced  which  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  foreign 
made  instruments.  . . . The  factory  employs  250  workers,  among 
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whom  are  60  girls,  all  clad  in  white  caps  and  gowns.  All  the  work- 
ers are  from  the  surrounding  villages  and  have  been  trained  in 
the  factory;  education  and  training  are  given  during  their  off  duty 
hours.  The  factory  has  been  in  operation  two  years  and  was 
moved  three  times  during  the  war  with  the  Japanese. 

“The  whole  enterprise  is  run  as  a cooperative;  workers  receive 
230  Shensi  catties  ( 270  lbs. ) of  wheat  monthly,  but  no  money.  The 
surplus  profit  is  at  present  being  used  to  increase  production 
capacity.  We  were  told  that  the  factory  is  on  a sound  footing  and 
sells  its  products  readily.” 

Shortly  after  he  wrote  this  report.  Dr.  Becker  added  a footnote: 

“The  factory  has  since  had  to  be  decentralized,  i.e.,  scattered 
into  different  villages,  on  account  of  the  recent  Nationalist  air 
raids.” 

The  Penicillin  Epic 

One  of  the  epics  of  the  Liberated  Areas  is  the  storv  of  their  pro- 
duction of  penicillin.  The  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Richard  Frey,  the  Austrian  phvsician,  with  supplies  from  the 


Visiting  doctors,  including  UNRRA  specialists,  have  been  amazed  at  the 
progress  achieved  in  North  China,  long  remote  from  the  influence  of  Western 
medicine.  Here,  in  the  culture  laboratory  of  a drug  factory,  supplies  are 
prepared  for  use  in  a vast  public  health  program. 
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China  Aid  Council,  New  York.  Dr.  Frey  tells  the  story  in  his  own 
words : 

“It  all  started  last  autumn  ( 1945 ) when  some  medical  supplies 
were  brought  into  the  Border  Region  of  Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia. 
These  included  a steam  pressure  sterilizer,  six  tubes  of  penicillium 
notatum  spores,  agar-agar,  lactose,  cornsteep  powder,  calcium 
carbonate,  test  tubes,  together  with  some  articles  on  penicillin 
production  and  its  clinical  use. 

“We  first  hunted  for  a suitable  building,  which  we  found  but 
we  still  had  a few  problems  to  solve  before  it  would  be  suitable 
for  penicillin  work.  We  needed  a dustproof  as  well  as  a heatable 
building.  Window  panes  were  collected  in  pieces  from  all  over 
and  the  remaining  holes  were  patched  up  with  paper. 

“According  to  material  at  hand,  the  penicillin  mold  grows  best 
at  laboratory  temperature  which  in  countries  like  the  U.S.A. 
would  mean  around  20  to  25  degrees  centigrade.  Room  tempera- 
ture in  Northern  Shensi  in  winter  is  around  freezing.  Open  fires 
and  charcoal  braziers,  the  only  available  kinds,  were  impossible 
for  culture  work.  We  then  had  to  turn  to  a floor  heating  system 
where  flues  run  under  the  floor  and  fire  is  on  the  outside  of  the 
building.  The  next  problem  was  the  incubator.  The  school  had 
two  home-made  ones  but  they  had  to  be  rebuilt  to  give  a more 
constant  temperature.  . . . 

“In  the  meantime  all  the  printed  material  and  microfilm  ma- 
terial on  penicillin  had  to  be  studied.  One  gets  the  impression 
that  the  mold  can  very  easily  be  cultured.  Naturally  all  of  us  got 
very  excited  and  I must  admit  that  I did  quite  a lot  of  day  dream- 
ing figuring  how  to  get  the  work  going.  . . . The  mold  was  first 
grown  on  about  20  media  of  different  composition:  millet,  rice, 
beans,  bean  curd,  flour,  potato,  etc.  Those  were  really  exciting 
days.  Although  the  laboratory  room  was  hot,  my  two  assistants, 
Wang  and  Sung,  stayed  about  ten  hours  a day  observing  and  re- 
cording the  changes  of  the  growing  mold.  . . . 

“Early  in  April  we  sent  a few  batches  of  crude  penicillin  to  the 
IPH.  I myself  used  penicillin  inoculated  dressing  in  treating  a few 
cases.  We  were  all  very  much  surprised  with  the  clinical  results 
obtained. 

“There  are  two  doctors  who  have  learned  the  technique  and 
have  taken  spores  out  to  the  regions  behind  the  lines  to  trv  to 
make  penicillin  in  their  areas.” 
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These  are  but  two  examples  of  the  enthusiasm  and  resourceful- 
ness of  the  people  of  the  North  China  Liberated  Areas.  It  would 
be  a mistake  to  assume,  however,  that  the  medical  needs  of  140,- 
000,000  people  of  these  areas  are  satisfied. 

Drug  factories  like  the  one  described  bv  Dr.  Becker  must  be 
multiplied,  and  medical  supplies  and  drugs  must  continue  to  be 
sent  in  from  the  outside.  A large  part  of  the  work  of  the  China 
Welfare  Fund  lies  in  helping  to  get  medicine  to  the  people. 


4.  Children — China’s  Future 

Work  for  Children 

Child  welfare  has  been  so  much  the  concern  of  Madame  Sun 
Yat-sen  that  she  began  a program  of  aid  to  children  immediately 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  China  Defence  League  in  1938. 
Since  that  time  the  organization  has  continued  to  channel  foreign 
aid  to  child  care  centers  and  institutions  in  Shensi  and  Shansi 
provinces  and  now  in  the  North  China  Liberated  Areas.  Approxi- 
mately 3,000  children  were  being  aided  at  any  given  period.  In 
Shanghai,  the  CWF  has  recently  inaugurated  a new  kind  of  pro- 
gram for  children — it  has  set  up  literacy  classes,  medical  clinics, 
nutritional  aid  stations  and  a children’s  theater  in  three  of  the 
poorest  districts  of  Shanghai.  This  program  is  the  initial  step  in  a 
plan  to  establish  centers  ^n  other  parts  of  China. 

North  China  Children’s  Program 

Two  projects  in  northwest  China,  the  Border  Region  Children’s 
Home  and  the  Los  Angeles  Nursery,  (named  for  the  American 
city  which  first  provided  funds  for  it)  have  been  given  aid  by 
the  CWF,  beginning  in  1938.  These  institutions  were  established 
to  provide  care  for  children  made  orphans  or  homeless  as  a result 
of  the  war.  The  program  has  grown  despite  the  hardships  of  war 
and  has  developed  to  the  extent  that  it  now  includes  homes  offer- 
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ing  24-hour  care,  day  care  centers,  and  nurseries  where  mothers 
help  with  the  work,  guided  by  trained  personnel.  Child  welfare 
committees  under  the  women’s  associations  of  each  area  organize 
the  program.  More  emphasis  is  constantly  being  placed  on  educa- 
tion: the  teaching  of  both  children  and  mothers,  and  the  training 
of  child  welfare  workers  desperately  needed  in  all  sections  of 
China. 

After  the  victory  over  Japan,  many  children  were  returned  to 
their  homes,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  civil  war  began  and 
the  number  of  children  needing  outside  aid  was  increased.  Child 
welfare  institutions  had  to  find  means  to  expand  their  facilities 
and  so  those  in  charge  turned  to  the  China  Welfare  Fund  for 
help.  Equipment  is  inadequate,  trained  personnel  is  scarce,  and 
shortages  are  aggravated  by  the  cruel  necessity  of  moving  on 
short  notice  because  of  the  exigencies  of  war. 

Modern  Care  in  Primitive  Surroundings 

Ten  nurseries,  formerly  in  the  Shen-Kan-Ning  Border  Region, 
are  typical  of  those  the  China  Welfare  Fund  helps  to  support. 
Evacuated  to  the  hills  in  1946  and  1947  to  places  as  far  as  100 
miles  away,  hundreds  of  children  with  their  teachers  travelled 
over  rough  and  hilly  terrain.  The  smaller  children  rode  on  the 
backs  of  their  elders  or  in  crude  donkey  carts. 

Operating  in  whatever  buildings  are  available,  the  nurseries  are 
made  as  homelike  as  possible.  All  equipment  is  of  the  most  primi- 
tive kind  including  toys  made  by  the  teachers.  Dances,  plays  and 
games  are  an  important  part  of  the  program.  Because  of  a dearth 
of  books  and  pictures,  the  written  material  is  also  produced  by 
the  teachers.  Animal  and  plant  specimens  are  collected  to  help  in 
nature  study.  Carnes  and  plays  are  invented  to  teach  health  prac- 
tices and  to  help  with  other  instruction.  • 

Child  Health 

The  centers  are  proud  of  the  health  record  achieved  through 
preventive  measures.  Children  and  staff  are  vaccinated  regularly. 
Utensils  are  sterilized  daily.  Mosquito  nets  are  used  in  dormitories 
if  they  are  available.  If  screens  are  lacking  for  windows,  kitchens 
and  dining  rooms  are  built  at  the  end  of  long  dark  corridors  to 
keep  out  flies.  Each  child  is  examined  on  arrival  and  kept  in 
quarantine  for  two  weeks  to  prevent  possible  contagion. 
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Snug  in  their  well-padded  garments,  children  of  the  Los  Angeles  nursery 
go  out  for  a stroll  on  a cold  but  sunny  day.  Despite  its  location  in  an  iso- 
lated part  of  North  China,  this  school  for  boys  and  girls  of  working  parents 
is  run  along  modern,  scientific  lines. 


The  clinics  have  little  equipment  besides  stethoscopes,  ther- 
mometers, spraying  apparatus  and  syringes  for  injections  and  in- 
oculations. Some  even  lack  these.  All  are  desperately  short  of 
drugs  with  which  to  treat  childhood  diseases. 

Education  of  Child  Welfare  Workers 

One  of  the  methods  of  training  personnel  is  to  employ  inex- 
perienced girls  from  the  rural  areas  and  place  them  with  expe- 
rienced workers.  Further  instruction  in  child  care  principles  is 
given  in  evening  classes. 

Illiterate  workers  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  Classes  are 
given  in  child  psychology,  child  nutrition,  first  aid,  prevention  of 
childhood  diseases,  and  in  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  child 
care  worker. 

Attendants  put  in  a full  ten-hour  day  at  the  nursery.  Classes 
and  study  require  an  additional  four  hours,  and  each  student 
completes  two  hours  of  productive  work  daily  to  help  support  her 
institution.  It  is  indicative  of  the  prevailing  spirit  that  child  care 
workers  willingly  undertake  this  heavy  schedule  allowing  only 
eight  hours  for  rest  and  leisure.  They  are  not  only  devoted  to 
their  jobs,  but  are  eager  to  better  their  own  standards. 

Teaching  Models 

Located  deep  in  the  mountains  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  east 
another  evacuated  nursery  school  is  typical  of  the  most  recently 
organized  centers  used  to  demonstrate  child  care  methods  to 
peasant  women.  One  of  seven  in  Shantung  province,  this  nursery 
was  started  in  1946  for  children  of  working  mothers  by  the 
women’s  organization  of  Shantung  with  the  help  of  a comparable 
organization  in  Yenan.  Previously  the  children  had  been  left  of 
necessity  in  the  care  of  untrained  peasant  women  resulting  in  a 
high  casualty  rate. 

Three  child  care  specialists  and  two  teachers  head  the  staff  of 
fifty  peasant  trainees.  Mothers  in  the  villages  where  the  nursery 
is  located  are  being  taught,  too,  but  as  yet  only  by  example.  They 
observe  that  the  nursery  children  are  healthy  and  clean  and  often 
ask  questions  about  how  to  care  for  their  own.  When  there  are 
no  epidemics,  village  children  attend  free  classes  with  older 
nursery  children. 

A real  program  for  educating  the  villagers  will  be  undertaken 
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as  soon  as  possible,  for  these  nurseries  are  really  nuclei  from 
which  gradually  will  spread  not  only  concepts  of  modern  sanita- 
tion and  disease  control  but  also  the  will  to  change  and  improve 
tradition-bound  ways  of  living. 

Foster  Care  System 

Like  many  evacuated  nurseries,  this  Shantung  group  occupies 
makeshift  quarters  and  its  105  children  are  scattered  among  sev- 
eral villages.  Children  between  two  and  six  years  of  age  live  in 
adjoining  compounds  in  one  village,  in  groups  of  eight  to  twelve. 
In  the  next  village,  less  than  a mile  away,  infants,  each  with  an 
attendant,  live  in  villagers’  homes.  When  conditions  become  se- 
cure again,  the  children  will  have  first  claim  on  housing. 

Meanwhile,  this  foster  care  system — in  which  peasants  make 
living  quarters  available  to  orphaned  children — has  been  organ- 
ized and  developed  by  the  Shantung  nurseries  far  beyond  its  first 
use  during  the  war  with  Japan.  Every  two  weeks,  a supervisor 
visits  the  infants  living  with  foster  parents,  checks  on  sanitary 


Swings  and  slides  are  popular  the  world  around,  and  North  China  is  no 
exception.  The  scene  is  the  playground  of  a daycare  center.  Teachers  are 
trained  here  in  methods  that  keep  the  youngsters  happy,  healthy,  and 
well-adjusted. 
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conditions,  and  gives  advice  on  the  kind  of  care  being  given. 
Each  worker  is  assisted  also  in  helping  to  improve  living  and 
health  eonditions  of  the  villagers.  In  this  way  villagers  and  farm- 
ers receive  a measure  of  hygienic  instruction  in  return  for  their 
service  to  the  ehildren.  The  plan  has  been  used  sueeessfullv  in 
many  provinces. 

A nursery  in  the  Chiaotung  area,  where  Japanese  mopping-up 
tactics  were  particularly  devastating,  successfully  used  the  foster 
care  plan  after  a series  of  epidemics  and  the  shortage  of  food 
had  brought  the  death  rate  to  the  terrible  figure  of  30  per  cent. 
After  the  vietory,  the  nursery  was  reestablished  in  a city  but,  with 
civil  war,  the  children  were  forced  to  evacuate  once  more  into  the 
villages,  making  the  painful  trip  over  bombed  roads  by  donkey 
cart.  There  are  now  about  200  orphaned  children  in  the  institu- 
tion, 70  of  whom  are  living  in  one  place,  the  rest  scattered  about 
in  foster  homes. 

In  the  Shantung  nursery,  there  are  also  23  displaced  mothers 
living  with  their  infants  in  villagers’  homes.  Several  take  care  of 
other  children  besides  their  own.  Most,  however,  have  all  they  ean 
do  to  give  proper  care  to  their  own  children  with  the  supervision 
of  trained  workers. 

A elinic  attached  to  this  nursery  is  run  by  a worker  who  teaches 
sanitation  to  the  nursemaids  and  treats  eommon  illnesses  and  skin 
diseases.  In  case  of  serious  siekness,  a nearby  International  Peace 
Hospital  is  called  upon. 

What  Is  Needed 

The  children  have  had  few  toys  up  to  the  end  of  1947  and  so 
sand,  stones,  and  tiles  have  had  to  act  as  substitutes.  To  help  meet 
expenses,  the  staff  has  engaged  in  a production  program,  from 
the  raising  of  vegetables  for  the  nursery  to  the  manufacture  of 
articles  for  sale. 

Bettv  Graham,  an  American  correspondent  who  visited  this 
nursery  in  the  winter  of  1946,  reported  that  the  children  were 
clean  and  well  cared  for  but  “everything  is  pitifully  makeshift.” 

“There  were  little  tables  and  stools  for  the  kids,  whom  I 
watched  eating  lunch  in  the  compound,”  she  wrote.  “Cups  and 
spoons  were  all  made  from  milk  and  beer  tins  whieh  had  come 
from  UNRRA  visitors.  Their  major  worry  at  the  moment  is  that 
they  haven’t  warm  enough  bedding  for  the  winter.  Of  course, 
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they  have  practically  no  milk  left  (they  received  some  from 
UNRRA  in  May,  1946)  and  have  never  had  tinned  baby  food  or 
similar  items.” 

Nurseries  throughout  the  North  China  Liberated  Areas  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  children  in  the  face  of  such  grave  shortages 
as  a lack  of  workers,  food  and  facilities  of  every  sort.  It  is  the 
spirit  and  will  of  the  nursery  workers  and  the  people  who  support 
them  which  have  carried  them  through  thus  far,  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  endurance.  Unless  much  needed  supplies  can  be  got  to 
them,  the  future  of  this  valuable  work  will  be  severely  limited. 

The  China  Welfare  Fund  helps  with  supplies  and  funds,  as 
they  are  received  from  friends  in  China  and  abroad.  Though  the 
amount  in  proportion  to  the  need  is  pitifully  small  and  transporta- 
tion difficulties  enormous,  China  Welfare  Fund  feels  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  help. 

Shanghai  Program 

In  Shanghai,  where  the  China  Welfare  Fund  has  its  head- 
quarters, the  streets  are  crowded  with  children  who  should  be  in 
school.  Poverty  keeps  them  out.  Their  parents  cannot  afford  the 
tuition  or  what  it  costs  to  give  them  the  necessary  books,  clothing 
and  food.  Ry  the  time  these  children  are  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
many  of  them  must  work  to  contribute  to  their  families’  support. 

The  China  Welfare  Fund  has  started  a program  of  help  for 
these  youngsters.  In  October  1946,  the  first  of  three  Children’s 
Centers  opened  in  quonset  huts  donated  by  CNRRA.  Since  then, 
one  more  has  been  erected  in  Quinshan  Park  near  poverty-ridden 
Soochow  Creek  and  another  in  Yangtzepoo,  an  industrial  section 
now  heavilv  populated  by  unemployed  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

These  three  centers  have  become  “second  homes”  for  over 
5,000  underpri^•ileged  children.  Literacy  classes  are  in  session 
morning,  noon  and  night.  All  day  long,  lines  of  children  and  their 
parents  queue  up  before  the  gates  to  receive  their  rations  of  milk 
and  other  foods  from  the  nutritional  aid  station,  or  to  be  regis- 
tered for  medical  care  at  the  clinic.  There  is  no  charge. 

Special  teachers  and  their  assistants  conduct  the  literacy 
courses,  which  also  include  story-telling  periods,  recreation  ses- 
sions and  schooling  in  dancing  and  drama.  The  classes  are  di- 
vided into  an  introductorv  course  and  an  advanced  course.  After 
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finishing  the  latter  the  children  know  how  to  write  commonly 
used  characters,  sentences  and  how  to  do  rudimentary  arithmetic. 
Most  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  the  “little  teacher”  method,  de- 
vised by  the  late  Dr.  H.  C.  Tao,  founder  of  the  famous  Yu  Tsai 
School.  These  small  teachers,  members  of  more  fortunate  families 
who  are  able  to  send  their  children  to  school,  give  their  spare 
time  to  the  centers.  Most  of  the  little  teachers  are  under  16  years 
of  age,  and  some  are  younger  than  their  pupils.  They  watch  their 
classes  for  pupils  who  in  turn  could  become  “little  teachers.” 
These  pupils  are  given  special  training  and  then  work  in  the 
centers  and  in  their  own  neighborhoods,  where  they  set  up 
home  literacy  classes. 

The  nutritional  aid  station  and  health  clinic  in  each  center  are 
run  by  a graduate  nurse.  Aside  from  giving  medical  inspection 
and  treatment  for  such  diseases  as  trachoma  and  scabies,  the 
nurses  also  conduct  classes  for  mothers  and  make  home  visits, 
taking  basic  sanitation  education  right  into  the  huts  and  hovels 
that  surround  the  centers.  “Little  teachers”  help  in  this  work 
whenever  they  are  able.  The  more  complex  medical  cases  are 
turned  over  to  nearby  hospitals  which  cooperate  with  the  clinic, 
or  they  are  handled  by  the  numerous  local  doctors  who  give  their 
spare  afternoons  to  the  centers  voluntarily. 

This  work  program  is  carried  on  for  those  children  who  other- 
wise would  never  have  a chance  to  enjoy  such  benefits.  The  funds 
for  the  project  are  raised  in  Shanghai.  Two  Children’s  Welfare 
Balls  have  been  held  to  date,  each  with  Madame  Sun  and  Sir 
Ralph  and  Lady  Stevenson,  the  British  Ambassador  and  his  wife, 
as  co-sponsors.  Supplies  have  been  obtained  through  the  kindness 
of  other  voluntary  agencies  and  UNRRA/CNRRA. 

Children’s  Theater 

A small  part  of  the  funds  raised  at  the  Children’s  Welfare  Ball 
in  1946  was  used  to  start  the  first  Children’s  Theater  in  China. 
This  phase  of  the  Shanghai  Children’s  Program  presents  plays 
especially  written  and  produced  for  children’s  entertainment.  The 
Children’s  Theater  gives  its  original  performances  to  paying  audi- 
ences, and  with  funds  raised  in  this  manner,  the  show  is  toured 
throughout  the  city  and  shown  in  orphanages  and  in  poor  dis- 
tricts free  of  charge.  At  the  same  time,  various  groups  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  produce  the  play  for  themselves.  The  CWF 
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Post-war  China  still  suffers  from  a shortage  of  children’s  books.  This  children's 
library,  one  of  three  established  by  the  China  Welfare  Fund  in  Shanghai, 
is  a treasure  house  of  entertainment  and  instruction. 


oflFers  them  use  of  the  sets  and  the  instruction  of  the  Children’s 
Theater  staff. 

Two  performances  have  been  shown  and  toured  thus  far.  One, 
“The  Watch,”  a famous  play  about  a young  thief  who  reformed 
and  became  the  leader  of  his  class,  was  shown  before  10,000 
children.  The  second  production,  “The  Little  Circus,”  written  and 
produced  by  the  director  of  the  Children’s  Theater,  will  be  shown 
to  an  even  larger  audience. 

In  addition  to  the  plays,  the  Children’s  Theater  also  sponsors  a 
newsletter  which  describes  the  theater  movement. 

From  the  first,  it  has  been  evident  that  the  Children’s  Theater 
has  unlimited  possibilities.  Its  use  in  instructing,  entertaining, 
and  as  a medium  of  expression  will  be  spread  to  thousands  of 
youngsters  in  Shanghai  and  the  surrounding  countryside. 
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5.  Help  to  the  Famine-stricken 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1946  foreign  correspondents  returned  to 
Shanghai  from  Hunan  province  and  told  the  world  of  people  eat- 
ing grass  and  weeds,  babies  discarded  by  the  roadside,  and  refu- 
gees swarming  in  from  the  starving  countryside  to  the  starving 
cities. 

Madame  Sun  Yat-sen  heard  the  predictions  that  millions  would 
die  and  told  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  China  Welfare 
Fund:  “We  must  get  help  to  those  people.”  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Funds  present  relief  projects. 

Why  Famine  in  China? 

Famine  is  an  almost  unceasing  problem  in  China.  It  cannot  be 
solved  completely  until  peace  and  a stable,  forward-looking  gov- 
ernment bring  greatly  improved  transport  facilities,  modem  agri- 
cultural techniques  and  extensive  reforms.  But  until  that  day 
comes  welfare  organizations  can  help  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
mass  hunger. 

The  China  Welfare  Fund  has  previous  experience  in  famine 
work.  In  1943,  when  famine  swept  into  Honan,  Chekiang  and 
Kwangtung  provinces,  Madame  Sun  rallied  the  CWF,  then 
known  as  the  China  Defence  League,  to  give  aid. 

In  1946  a similar  battle  had  to  be  waged  in  south  China.  The 
wartime  seizure  of  rice  and  killing  of  water  buffalo  by  the  Japa- 
nese, a severe  drought,  high  taxes,  and  ruthless  government  com- 
mandeering of  food  and  transport  for  thousands  of  troops  moving 
to  civil  war  fronts  all  brought  hunger  and  death  to  Hunan — 
rich  province  long  known  as  the  “rice-bowl  of  China”  which 
normally  feeds  many  areas  besides  itself. 
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Supplementing  UNRRA 

UNRRA  was  in  the  field  with  its  vast  resources,  seeking  to 
establish  mass  feeding  projects  and  housing  programs  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  But  action  was  needed  by  all  agencies  in  the 
relief  field. 

The  China  Famine  Relief  Fund,  a committee  of  the  China 
Welfare  Fund,  took  action  after  raising  120  million  Chinese  dol- 
lars through  a series  of  entertainments  in  Shanghai.  Swiftly  a 
special  committee  of  technicians,  doctors,  nurses,  welfare  workers 
and  others  was  organized.  Out  of  its  discussions  emerged  the 
decisions  to  join  the  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives  in  several 
projects  located  on  the  fringe  of  the  famine  areas,  where  refugees 
collected  and  cooperatives  would  have  the  best  chance  of  sur- 
vival. 


A veritable  symbol  of  hunger,  this  Hunan  child  searches  the  gutter  for  food 
and  thinks  himself  fortunate  to  find  a few  beans.  Orphanages  in  famine 
areas,  where  horneless  children  may  be  sheltered,  are  among  the  activities 
supported  by  China  Welfare  Fund. 
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Rehabilitation  by  Cooperatives 

Shaoyang  district  in  western  Hunan  was  chosen  as  the  place. 
In  July  1946  the  China  Famine  Relief  Fund  donated  30,000,000 
Chinese  dollars  for  aid  to  this  area.  Before  long  two  cooperatives 
were  functioning:  a rice-milling  plant — the  first  to  open  in  the 
district  since  the  end  of  the  war — and  an  oil-pressing  co-op.  These 
successful  enterprises  made  a small  but  permanent  contribution 
toward  fighting  famine  in  Hunan.  Later  other  cooperatives  in 
famine-stricken  areas  of  Kwangtung  and  Fukien  provinces  re- 
ceived support  from  the  China  Famine  Relief  Fund,  so  that 
famine  refugees  might  find  a permanent  livelihood. 

Relief  for  Children 

The  Fund  also  sent  50,000,000  Chinese  dollars  to  Hunan  to  pre- 
vent four  children’s  centers  from  closing.  CNRRA,  the  Chinese 
distributor  for  UNRRA,  had  been  operating  these  centers,  taking 
starving  children  from  the  streets  and  giving  them  a chance  to 
live.  But  CNRRA  was  running  short  of  funds,  and  there  was 
grave  danger  that  the  1,200  children  would  be  thrown  back  into 
starvation.  The  China  Famine  Relief  Fund  voted  to  send  money 
so  that  the  children  might  have  medical  care  and  schooling.  At 
least  for  that  winter  they  could  be  sure  of  sufficient  food,  a 
padded  gown,  a pair  of  shoes  and  a place  to  live.  Perhaps,  when 
they  became  strong  enough,  they  would  learn  in  the  classrooms 
to  make  shoes  or  sew  clothes,  so  that  the  following  winter  they 
might  earn  enough  for  a full  rice  bowl. 

Experimental  Farms 

As  a result  of  its  interest  in  long-term  agricultural  reconstruc- 
tion, as  well  as  in  famine  relief,  the  China  Welfare  Fund  has 
given  assistance  to  experimental  farm  projects  in  various  parts  of 
north  China.  The  purpose  is  to  produce  seed  strains  that  will 
bring  a richer  yield  than  at  present  and  animals  which  will  be 
of  greater  service  to  the  surrounding  populations.  The  China 
Welfare  Fund  acts  as  a link  between  the  farms  and  sources  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  making  possible  an  exchange  of  seeds 
and  information  on  agricultural  experimentation.  The  Fund  at 
present  has  an  animal  husbandry  expert  in  the  field.  It  is  also 
fostering  special  tests  in  strip  and  contour  farming  to  prevent 
erosion  and  increase  production. 
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In  Laiyang  in  the  Shantung  Liberated  Area,  work  centers  on 
insecticides,  fungicides,  irrigation  and  improvement  of  cattle  and 
swine.  Tree  seedlings  and  forage  grass  are  to  be  given  to  farmers 
to  control  erosion.  Laiyang  needs  foreign  agricultural  texts,  tree 
and  grass  seeds,  arsenates  for  pest  control,  microscopes,  and  soil- 
testing equipment.  Philip  R.  Thomforde,  UNRRA  regional  agri- 
cultural officer,  wrote  to  Madame  Sun  after  inspecting  the  experi- 
mental farm  and  school: 

“I  have  rarely  seen  students  so  eager  to  learn  and  study  as  I 
encountered  here.  A real  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  China 
could  be  made  by  supplying  them  with  these  tools,  which  they  so 
badly  need.” 

The  nature  of  the  work  with  animals  is  clear  from  the  breeding 
farm  established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Shensi-Kansu- 
Ninghsia  Border  Region  in  the  northwest.  There,  6,000  cows  are 
kept  entirely  for  milk  production.  But  the  yield  is  small:  the  cows 
calve  in  the  spring,  giving  milk  while  the  grass  is  good  and  then 
becoming  dry  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  hope  in  creating  the 
farm  is  that  dairy  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  will  increase  in  num- 
bers and  quality.  Work  will  also  be  done  to  improve  pasture 
grasses  and  legumes,  and  native  methods  of  making  butter  and 
cheese.  This  farm  needs  a number  of  bulls;  large  American  or 
European  horses  of  draft  type  to  breed  with  the  small  Mongolian 
mares;  a laboratory  and  drugs  to  deal  with  livestock  diseases;  a 
few  good  hand  tools  and  horse-drawn  plows  and  harrows;  and 
weather  recording  instruments.  The  China  Welfare  Fund  is 
helping  to  get  these  supplies. 
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6.  The  Artists  and  Writers  Welfare  Fund 


“We  had  eight  long  years  of  war  with  Japan.  Poverty,  disease  and  danger 
were  then  the  common  fate  of  all  Chinese  artists  and  writers.  Since  V-J  Day, 
we  have  had  civil  war.  Poverty,  disease  and  danger  tighten  their  grasp  on 
their  old  victims.  With  skyrocketing  inflation  and  shortage  of  food,  creative 
work  becomes  impossible. 

“Some  may  ask:  ‘Why  do  writers  and  artists  not  seek  some  other  work  to 
feed  themselves  and  their  families?’  But,  where  can  they  get  jobs?  Being 
writers  and  artists,  they  have,  besides  flesh  and  blood,  ideas.  People  who 
dare  to  have  ideas  nowadays  are  regarded  as  dangerous  and  undesirable. 
They  ‘deserve’  to  be  starved  or  hanged. 

“If  ideals  and  ideas  are  to  die  together  vvdth  those  who  gave  them  birth, 
modern  China  will  indeed  be  lost  to  the  world  of  culture  and  progress. 

“What  do  Chinese  writers  and  artists  need?  They  need  everything,  food, 
money,  as  well  as  moral  support.” 

— Lao  Sheh,  Chinese  novelist  and  author  of  “Rickshaw  Boy.” 

As  Lao  Sheh  says,  the  Sinclair  Lewises  and  Lillian  Heilmans, 
the  Jo  Davidsons  and  Fredric  Marches  of  China  are  having' a 
tough  time  just  living.  The  fact  is,  many  of  the  artists,  writers, 
playwrights,  scholars  and  cultural  workers  of  China  are  without 
funds,  suffering  from  malnutrition,  lacking  clothes  to  keep  them- 
selves warm. 

The  lack  of  opportunity  to  publish,  exhibit  or  produce,  will  add 
to  the  toll  already  extracted.  The  result — China’s  cultural  level 
below  the  Great  Wall,  is  spiraling  ever  downward. 

The  Problem 

Among  the  cultural  groups  trying  to  exist  in  Nationalist  China 
today  are  approximately  2,500  men,  women  and  children  who 
need  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Among  them  can  be  found  artists 
and  writers  who  in  other  lands  would  be  living  well  as  a result  of 
their  work.  Providing  mere  subsistence  for  these  people  is  the  first 
priority  of  the  Artists  and  Writers  Welfare  Fund. 
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Of  next  importance  is  the  task  of  meeting  the  cultural  needs  of 
postwar  China.  This  period  calls  for  plays  to  be  written  and  pro- 
duced, books  to  be  published  and  read,  art  and  music  to  be  seen 
and  heard. 

It  is  truly  a field  for  relief  eflForts  as  those  who  venture  into  the 
field  of  arts  and  letters  find  that  compensation  for  their  work  and 
what  they  receive  as  a result  of  cooperation  among  cultural  work- 
ers in  their  own  associations  are  not  enough  to  meet  their  needs. 

Madame  Sun  Yat-sen  recognizing  these  conditions  organized 
the  Artists  and  Writers  Welfare  Fund  and  made  it  part  of  the 
permanent  program  of  the  China  Welfare  Fund. 

How  Aid  Is  Given 

To  raise  funds  for  the  artists  and  writers  project,  the  China 
Welfare  Fund  in  March  1946  held  special  performances  in  Shang- 
hai’s Lyceum  Theater.  The  production  was  a modernized  version 
of  an  ancient  classical  story,  “The  Great  Wall.”  These  shows 
brought  in  approximately  US$8,000. 

The  facilities  through  which  this  money  was  dispensed  were 
the  organizations  originated  by  the  artists  and  writers  themselves. 
Some  of  them  had  been  in  existence  since  long  before  the  war. 
Others  were  founded  as  a result  of  the  war.  All  were  serving  a 
dual  function:  promoting  cultural  advancemient  and  aiding  needy 
members.  The  associations  had  their  own  welfare  programs,  but 
they  were  in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  these  programs  as  well  as 
to  implement  their  ideas.  The  CWF  provided  this  requirement. 
The  organizations  used  by  the  Artists  and  Writers  Welfare  Fund 
are  the  following: 

The  All  China  Literary  Association 

The  All  China  Woodcut  Artists  Association 

China  Music  Society 

All  China  Cartoonists  Association 

Sino-Foreign  Literary  Liaison  Association 

Shanghai  Fine  Arts  Association 

Shanghai  Periodical  Society 

Chinese  Scholars  Association 

Shanghai  Theater  Workers  Welfare  Association 

Association  of  Bookstore  Salesmen 

Outright  relief,  much  of  it  emergency  in  nature,  was  sent 
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throughout  China.  A writer  in  Chengtu,  Szechwan  Province,  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  to  save  him  from  tuberculosis.  Seventy  chil- 
dren in  the  Shanghai  Dramatic  School  were  assured  food  for  a 
whole  semester.  A woodcut  artist  was  given  funds  to  bring  his 
wife  and  family  from  Kunming  to  Shanghai.  The  list  of  those  who 
were  helped  is  long  and  varied. 

Work  Relief  Projects 

In  addition,  the  Artists  and  Writers  Welfare  Fund  has  been 
used  to  start  work-relief  projects.  Workers  in  their  respective 
fields  approach  their  particular  association  to  explain  the  work 
they  are  doing  and  to  prove  their  genuine  need  for  help.  If  the 
group  decides  that  support  should  be  given,  a subsidy  is  granted 
by  the  China  Welfare  Fund.  Repayment  into  a revolving  fund  is 
made  only  if  it  is  possible  out  of  royalties  or  other  payment  re- 
sulting from  the  work. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  determine  for  the  artist  or  writer  the 
kind  of  work  he  should  do,  nor  is  it  suggested  that  he  divert  his 
talents  into  purely  commercial  channels.  Cultural  attainment  has 
been  the  criterion,  and  the  requirements  are  only  that  a contribu- 
tion be  made  to  China’s  cultural  background,  or  that  ideas  be 
exchanged  with  workers  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Madame  Sun  and  China  Welfare  Fund  supporters  feel  that 
continued  assistance  for  this  project  is  imperative.  The  job  of 
keeping  the  people  in  these  groups  alive  and  active  is  growing 
steadily,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant. There  is  a gap  between  the  number  of  serious  works  which 
are  being  produced  in  China,  and  the  number  which  should  and 
could  be  produced.  That  gap  must  be  closed. 

Why  You  Should  Help 

Outside  support  both  in  China  and  abroad  is  welcomed  and 
urged.  In  China  during  the  early  part  of  1947  CNRRA  aid  in  the 
form  of  large  allocations  of  padded  clothing,  flour,  evaporated 
milk,  bean  soup  powder  and  cod  liver  oil  was  received.  From  the 
writers  who  compose  the  American  branch  of  the  P.E.N.  club, 
US$2,440  was  donated  to  the  All  China  Literary  Association  in 
June,  1947.  The  Artists’  and  Writers’  Committee  held  a Moon 
Festival  garden  party  at  which  US$5,000  was  raised  for  medical 
relief  purposes.  Much  as  this  help  was  appreciated,  it  was  not 
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enough.  Consequently,  the  China  Welfare  Fund  has  planned 
further  fund-raising  activities  in  order  to  continue  the  project. 

What  can  be  collected  in  China  and  distributed  is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  need.  The  China  Welfare  Fund  is  compelled 
from  necessity  to  seek  friends  abroad  who  are  interested  in  help- 
ing. Already  liaison  between  cultural  organizations  overseas  and 
those  in  China  has  been  established  and  will  of  course  continue. 
China’s  culture  is  at  stake. 

“Almost  all  the  artists  and  writers  I knew  in  China  have  college  degrees, 
real  talent,  too  little  food,  too  little  warmth,  and  tuberculosis.  Censorship 
and  inflation  have  combined  to  deprive  them  of  any  possible  market  for  their 
work.  This  most  intelligent,  aware,  and  democratic  group  in  all  China  has 
only  one  place  to  turn  for  help — Madame  Sun’s  welfare  fund.” 

— Annalee  Jacoby,  co-author,  “Thunder  Out  of  China.” 


7.  How  the  China  Welfare  Fund  Works 

The  history  of  the  China  Welfare  Fund,  which  began  as  the 
China  Defence  League  in  1938,  has  been  one  of  constant  expan- 
sion. Since  V-J  Day,  its  work  has  grown  even  faster  than  in  war- 
time. 

Moving  from  Chungking  to  Shanghai  in  1945,  the  Fund’s  first 
task  was  to  reorganize  its  work  on  a peacetime  basis.  Chief  among 
its  projects  to  be  aided  were  the  International  Peace  Hospitals 
and  child  care  centers  in  North  China. 

The  next  job  was  to  build  a welfare  program  in  Shanghai  and 
in  other  formerly  Japanese-held  regions.  The  result  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  China  Famine  Relief  Committee,  the  Artists’ 
and  Writers’  Welfare  Fund,  and  the  Shanghai  Children’s  Pro- 
gram. Under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  were  two  projects  without 
parallel  in  China — special  children’s  centers  ( with  libraries ) and 
a children’s  theater.  Both  were  established  in  povertv-stricken 
working  class  sections  of  the  city. 

Aid  to  agricultural  rehabilitation  was  continued  and  expanded. 
Agronomists  and  experts  in  animal  husbandrv  are  sent  to  rural 
area  experimental  farms. 
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Besides  broadening  its  scope  of  work,  the  Fund  has  cooperated 
widely  with  other  agencies,  whose  facilities  and  personnel  are 
utilized.  It  has  raised  money  in  Shanghai  through  benefits;  it  has 
acted  as  a liaison  between  the  field  work  and  the  supporters 
abroad  of  this  field  work;  it  has  collected  and  channelled  neces- 
sary technical  information;  it  has  recruited  foreign  experts. 

In  North  China,  relief  work  has  been  carried  on  through  the 
facilities  of  CLARA  (China  Liberated  Areas  Relief  Association) 
whose  chairman  is  Mr.  Tung  Pi-wu,  veteran  statesman,  educator 
and  signatory  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  at  San  Francisco. 
Since  it  was  formed  in  1944,  CLARA  has  been  concerned  with 
meeting  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  needs  of  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  North  China. 

Clara’s  operating  framework  is  based  on  democratically 
elected  committees  on  village,  municipal  and  county  levels. 
Staffed  everywhere  by  local  people,  it  touches  closely  on  the 
needs  and  special  problems  of  each  war-stricken  community.  Be- 
cause its  field  personnel  is  chosen  by  the  people  it  serves  and  is 
therefore  answerable  to  them,  there  is  close  scrutiny  and  abuses 
cannot  take  root. 

CLARA  acts  as  field  administrator  for  CWF  aid  to  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Hospitals  and  medical  colleges,  the  North  China 
child  welfare  program,  the  pharmaceutical  factories  and  experi- 
mental farms  in  the  Liberated  Areas. 

Until  1947  CLARA  maintained  offices  in  Shanghai  and  was 
officially  accredited  to  UNRRA-CNRRA,  which  suspended  China 
operations  in  that  year. 

UNRRA-CNRRA 

The  China  Welfare  Fund  also  worked  directly  with  UNRRA, 
and  its  Chinese  counterpart,  CNRRA.  Both  needed  help  from 
voluntary  agencies  in  the  huge  problems  they  faced.  Information 
was  exchanged  on  supplies  and  needs.  Instances  of  mutual  assist- 
ance were  many.  UNRRA  contributed  some  valuable  medical 
supplies,  at  CWF  request,  to  the  International  Peace  Hospitals. 
The  CWF  maintained  four  famine  orphanages  in  Hunan  province 
when  CNRRA  ran  out  of  funds.  CNRRA,  in  turn,  later  helped 
two  CWF  projects — the  Shanghai  Children’s  Program  and  the 
Artists  and  Writers  Welfare  Fund. 

When  UNRRA-CNRRA  ended  their  activity,  the  CWF  worked 
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with  the  National  Clearing  Committee  of  Voluntary  Agencies, 
participating  in  final  supply  allotments. 

Voluntary  Agencies 

Other  voluntary  agencies  active  in  China  from  which  the  CWF 
receives  funds  and  supplies  or  with  which  it  cooperates,  include: 

United  Service  to  China,  Field  Office  (American) 

British  United  Aid  to  China,  Field  Office 
Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives 
International  Relief  Committee 
American  Red  Cross 
Canadian  Aid  to  China 
Friends  Service  Unit 
American  Advisory  Committee 
China  Nutritional  Aid  Council. 

With  these  organizations,  the  CWF  sits  on  the  Clearing  Com- 
mittee for  Relief  Agencies  in  Shanghai,  which  reviews  and  screens 
requests  for  aid.  In  the  field,  the  Friends  Service  Unit  maintains 
two  medical  teams  associated  with  the  International  Peace  Hos- 
pitals. The  CWF’s  China  Famine  Refief  Fund  sponsors  Chinese 
Industrial  Cooperative  units  in  South  China  famine  areas. 

The  CWF  has  received  much  aid  in  its  library  and  cultural 
work  from  the  China  offices  of  the  United  States  Information 
Service,  the  British  Council,  the  British  Embassy  Information 
Service,  the  Telegraphic  Agency  of  the  Soviet  Union  (TASS)  and 
the  Association  Francaise.  Seeds  and  agricultural  literature  for 
CWF-sponsored  experimental  farms  have  come  from  stations  and 
colleges  throughout  the  U.S.A. 

Foreign  Aid  to  the  CWF 

The  China  Welfare  Fund  is  an  international  organization.  It 
administers  aid  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  distributes  it  in 
a non-discriminatory,  non-political  manner  in  China,  solelv  on  the 
basis  of  need. 

Money  and  supplies  for  projects  described  in  this  report  can  be 
sent  direetly  to: 

Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen,  China  Welfare  Fund,  86  Kwangtung  Lu,  Room  104,  Shanghai 

or  as  earmarked  gifts  through  the  following  groups  abroad: 
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U.S.A. 


China  Aid  Council,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y.,  has 
helped  the  CWF  since  its  founding.  Largely  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  International  Peace  Hospitals  and  the  North  China 
Children’s  Program,  it  also  assists  the  CWF  children’s  work  in 
Shanghai.  Besides  monetary  contributions,  a gifts-in-kind  program 
has  provided  much  medical  and  other  equipment.  Information 
on  needs  is  always  on  file. 

Great  Britain 

British  United  Aid  to  China,  25  Charles  Street,  London,  W.  1, 
England,  assists  the  International  Peace  Hospitals  and  Children’s 
Work,  both  of  which  its  chairman.  Lady  Cripps,  visited  while  in 
China  during  1946. 

Canada 

Canadian  Aid  to  China,  371  Bay  Street,  Toronto  1,  (formerly 
known  as  the  Canadian  War  Relief  Fund)  is  interested  in  specific 
projects,  such  as  the  International  Peace  Hospitals. 

Committee  for  Medical  Aid  to  China,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Vernon  Committee,  Vernon,  British  Columbia. 

Australia 

Madame  Sun  Yat-sen  Appeal  Committee,  P.  O.  Box  318,  Hay- 
market,  Sydney,  has  been  one  of  CWF’s  staunchest  supporters. 

Australia-Chinese  Association  and  the  Victorian  Women’s 
Chinese  Relief  Committee. 

New  Zealand 

CORSO  (Council  of  Organizations  for  Relief  Services  Over- 
seas), Tisdall’s  Building,  100  Lambton  Quay,  Wellington,  C.  1. 
CORSO  has  sent  trained  personnel  and  valuable  materials  to 
China  and  other  needy  areas.  The  CWF  cooperates  with  CORSO 
and  may  be  contacted  through  it. 

Overseas  Chinese  Organizations 

Chinese  communities  in  foreign  countries  give  the  CWF’s  work 
a great  deal  of  help.  Among  cooperating  bodies  are: 
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CUBA: 


Alianza  de  Apoya  de  la  Democracia  China,  Ha- 
vana 

INDONESIA:  Java  Branch,  National  Red  Cross  Association  of 
China,  Ho  Suk  Ha  Chiao  Chiu  Ha  Tui,  Jang 
Seng  le  Hospital,  Batavia,  Java. 

SIAM:  General  Association  for  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 

tion Work  for  the  Fatherland  of  Overseas  Chi- 
nese in  Siam,  38  Nares  Road,  Bangkok. 

Direct  Fund  Raising  By  CWF 

The  CWF  believes  in  self-help  first  of  all.  It  does  not  confine 
itself  to  soliciting  funds  abroad,  but  approaches  individuals  and 
groups  in  China  for  aid.  Since  its  founding  as  the  China  Defence 
League,  the  CWF  has  regularly  sponsored  benefit  performances, 
social  functions  and  appeal  tag-days  wherever  its  headquarters 
have  been  located — in  Hongkong  (1938-41),  Chungking 
(1942-45)  and  now  in  Shanghai.  One  quarter  of  the  CWF’s  an- 
nual relief  budget  is  raised  directly  in  this  manner.  The  CWF 
feels  that  only  such  efforts  on  its  own  behalf  entitle  it  to  appeal 
for  foreign  aid. 

The  Future 

China’s  needs  are  unlimited.  It  will  take  years  to  raise  medical 
standards  and  more  years  to  develop  to  a point  where  recurring 
famine,  floods,  and  drought  cease  to  plague  the  land.  The  number 
of  people  afflicted  by  disasters  at  the  moment  of  writing  is  astro- 
nomical: millions  are  strewn  across  the  country,  displaced  by 
civil  war;  the  Yellow  River  threatens  to  flood  millions  more  out 
of  their  homes  and  livelihood;  hundreds  of  thousands  face  flood 
and  famine  in  North  Kiangsu,  Anhwei,  and  Kwangtung.  These 
figures  represent  suffering  human  beings  fighting  for  a chance  to 
live  and  maintain  themselves.  Aid  at  the  present  scale  makes 
hardly  a dent  in  meeting  such  needs.  Most  of  these  people  will 
perish,  or  be  pauperized  until  peace  and  reconstruction  replace 
the  destruction  of  civil  war. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  the 
China  Welfare  Fund  sees  itself  as  an  ever  growing  organization. 
To  carry  out  its  projected  tasks,  it  needs  the  help  of  all  its  friends, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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8.  The  Over-All  Job 


To  meet  the  challenge,  the  China  Welfare  Fund  pledges  itself  to: 
INCREASE  medical  service  through  hospitals,  health  stations  and 
clinics.  Establish  large-scale  projects  which  employ  visiting  nurses  and 
provide  public  health  education. 

RAISE  medical  standards  and  multiply  personnel  through  more  and 
better-equipped  medical  schools,  public  health  training  schools,  nurs- 
ing schools  and  medical  libraries. 

COMBAT  undernourishment  through  more  nutrition  stations.  Provide 
supplementary  foods  for  those  in  need.  Encourage  popular  education 
on  nutrition. 

REHABILITATE  sufferers  from  famine,  flood  and  war.  Give  them 
seeds  for  agriculture  and  tools  for  industrial  projects. 

ABOLISH  illiteracy  through  expansion  of  the  CWF  literacy  program 
(carried  out  independently  as  well  as  through  the  best  existing  agen- 
cies). Spread  mass  education  to  more  cities  and  villages.  Promote  the 
“little  teacher”  movement  in  which  school  children  instruct  illiterates 
in  planned  after-hours  classes. 

HELP  bring  Chinese  culture  closer  to  the  people.  Establish  more 
children’s  theatres  and  enable  them  to  give  more  free  performances. 
Give  help  to  needy  artists  and  writers.  Encourage  the  development  of 
folk  drama,  literature  and  dancing. 

PROTECT  the  future  generations  of  China.  Enlarge  the  child  welfare 
program  which  provides  homes  for  the  orphaned,  sets  up  child  care 
centers  and  brings  instruction  to  Chinese  mothers. 

To  carry  out  these  aims,  the  China  Welfare  Fund  needs:  funds,  drugs 
and  hospital  supplies,  textbooks  and  journals,  and  technological  in- 
formation. 


YOU  CAN  HELP  the  China  Welfare  Fund  in  its  non-politi- 
cal program  of  aid  to  the  people  of  China.  Contributions  may 
be  made  to  the  Fund  through  China  Aid  Council,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York  19,  N.Y.,  or  through  the  group  in  your  country 
which  supports  the  fund.  ( See  pages  43^7. ) 

Gifts  may  be  designated  if  you  wish  for  any  of  the  CWF  proj- 
ects: International  Peace  Hospitals,  medical  schools,  medical 
factories,  children’s  centers,  artists  and  writers  fund,  or  famine 
relief. 
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Honorary  Members  of  the  China  Welfare  Fund 


James  Bertram 

Dr.  Berislav  Borcic 

The  Honorable  Lady  Cripps 

W.  E.  B.  DuBois 

Dr.  Leo  Eloesser 

John  K.  Fairbank 

E.  Y.  Harburg 

Kuo  Mo-jo 

Richard  E.  Lauterbach 


Lord  Lindsay  of  Birker 
Mao  Tun 

Dr.  Joseph  Needham 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 

Ernest  G.  Osborne 

Mrs.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit 

Paul  Robeson 

Lady  Violet  Seymour 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  China  Welfare  Fund 

Madame  Sun  Yat-sen,  Chairman. 

Personnel  in  the  China  Welfare  Fund  Headquarters — 86  Kwang- 
tung  Lu,  Shanghai. 


Gerald  Tannebaum 
Executive  Director 
Sylvia  Powell 
Administrative  Assistant 
Portia  Koo 

Children’s  Work,  Chief 


Wang  Hai-ching 
Accountant 
Cynthia  Lee 

Local  Field  Work 
Anna  Wang 
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